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Notes of a Trip to the Frontier. 


Last week we stole a march on business, and went 
to look at some of the outposts along the shores of 
Lake Erie, more particularly at the flourishing town 
of Cleveland and vicinity : partly because our friend 
Surbrug has a knack of making his guests comforta- 
ble, and partly to see how these borderers have stood 
the Winter. Fruit trees,in their putting out, are 
about where ours were a couple of weeks ago. Corn 
planting was well begun, though very much corn land 
was not yet plowed. We have never seen so uniform 
and promising a stand of wheat at this season of the 
year—very few bare spots or pale and yellow blades. 
In going up beyond Crestline, we fell in with H. N. 
Spencer of Geauga, who had been doing a job of hedg- 
ing in Crawford Co. Mr. 8. will put his contracts 
through in time and manner. 

In Cleveland we found the establishment of Dewitt 
& Howell in full blast. They will turn out six hund- 
red reapers and mowers this season. They have ef- 
fected several valuable improvements upon Manny’s 
patent, of which their customers have the benefit. By 
the kindness of friend Elliott, we were favored with a 
ride as far west as to Dr. Kirtland’s, whom we found 
up to his eyes in his botanical and floral investigations. 
The good Doctor says he is winding himself up like a 
silk worm, but to look at the merry twinkle of his eye 
you would guess it will be some time before the cocoon 
is finished. True, he has adopted the current style of 
other wise men, in sporting a magnificent beard, but 
this will enable him to defy the Lake winds. 
son & Co.,in the same neighborhood, are getting a 
good start in the nursery business. Elliott looks a 
little blue to see so much of his choice shrubbery win- 
ter-killed. Wm. Rogers, the excellent Landscape 
Gardener, treated us to a ride to his place at Hemlock 
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| Park, Cedar st., a wniti of miles out in the direction 
of Euclid. Mr. Rogers has done much to beautify the 
lawns and parks of Cleveland by his skill and taste in 
his profession. He has a way of training grapes on 
trellis, worthy of more particular attention, and which 
we shall try to explain more fully when we have 
His vineyard is the best looking of any we 
have seen this Spring, with the promise of abundant 
fruit. North of Mr. Rogers, and several miles nearer 
the Lake, is the Nursery of T. W. Morse and Jas. 
Houghton. Mr. Morse is planting largely this Spring, 
his grounds are well adapted to this business, and as 
he is building a residence on the spot with a view of 
removing from the city, he is bound to have a very fine 
and useful establishment. 

Next we fell into the hands of B. Stedman, of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture, who has pitched his 
tent some four miles to the south-east of the city, 
where he was about putting up a mansion, which he 
has postponed for this season in order to devote his 
time to the fitting up of the grounds for the State 
Fair. We drove over these grounds, and find them 
in capital order. The shade trees have improved 
since the time of the Fair of 1852, and the work of 
preparation has commenced. We shall look fora 
good time on those grounds on the 23d of Sept. 

In our rambles we visited that popular retreat for 
invalids, the Water Cure of Dr. Seelye. Here we 
found our (and the public’s) good friend, Mrs. Lippen- 
cott of Philadelphia, better known as Grace Green- 
wood ; and what with a romp with the baby-girl and 
a pleasant visit with her ma, we made an hour very 
satisfactory to ourself at least. Messrs. Brown and 
Klippart of the Ohio Farmer, seem to be very pleas- 
antly and profitably occupied, which speaks well for 
the good taste and judgment of the rural public. We 
also found Mr. Benedict of the Herald, with his best 
foot foremost. 

Having read and published somewhat of the hollow 
pressed brick from lime and sand, we went to see the 
manufactory, and brought away a specimen. Perhaps 
what we saw was not a fair sample of the work, but if 
it was, we have little faith in its adaptation to outside 
walls, or any other, where strength is required. 
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Effects of Food on Colts. 


Mr. Epiror :—Allow me to offer a few thoughts 
elicited by an article headed “Bad Effects of Grass 
on Colts.” 

It is very difficult to convince the stock-grower 
that the least grain is necessary for his growing 
horse, provided he gets as much grass as he can 
crowd into his abdominal receptacle. Hint to him 
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that his favorite colt would make a better horse if} 


he would allow him, daily, a little oat or wheat- 
meal, mixed with chaff or cut straw, and he will 
tell you exultingly that he is too fat now, which, 
no doubt, is the fact, and he forgets that flesh and 
fat are not the same thing, and that though his colt 
be fat he is nevertheless in a bad condition, for 
something else is requisite to the perfect develop- 
ment of the growing colt than merely fat-making 
food. 

The researches of physiology and chemistry 
have shown that the animal system is a living, 
moving laboratory, which will perpetuate its exist- 
ence and improve its organization if you will only 
furnish it with the proper raw material to run the 
machinery, and from which to select the ingre- 
dients. It is composed of albumen, fibrin, gluten, 
sarbon, (and these are subject to various subdivis- 
ions.) The system manufactures these by diges- 
tion, or chemical sublimation, if you please, of the 
food taken into the stomach of the animal, be it 
man or beast. It analyzes and selects that portion 
which is necessary to form the osseous, ligament- 
ous and muscular tissues, provided the material 
containing these properties is taken into the stom- 
ach, and that too in a more or less degree, accord- 
ing to the amount contained in the diet. Now, 
these are fixed facts, as well established as that 
food is required at all, (though perhaps not so easy 
or so often demonstrated.) 

It certainly follows, then, that it is not best to 
keep a colt during the summer even on grass be- 
cause he will keep fat on it. He will not grow so 
large nor so muscular. His time is chiefly em- 
ployed in grazing, his stomach is always distended 
even to producing pain. He becomes dull and 
sluggish. His muscular system, even what he has, 
is weak and flabby, from the fact that it is rarely 


called on to move his lazy body out of a walk.—| 


Whereas, if he is stimulated by as much oat or 
wheat meal, mixed with straw of a nutritious char- 
acter, or what is better, good sound blades, or cut 
oats even, he will often feel inclined to indulge in 
arun or romp, which causes the blood to course 
rapidly through his veins to and from the heart, 
strengthens and hardens in a remarkable degree 
the muscular and nervous system. . 


In addition to this grain and rough stuff, I would 
allow him an extensive pasture and abundance of 
grass as he would eat, and as great a variety as 
possible, that he may be tempted to eat that which 
would distend his bowels, keep the system cool, the 
bowels open. He would be always ready for his 
morning feed of grain, relish it, eat it with zest, 
and it would tell on him in an astonishing degree, 
both in growth, muscular development, beauty, 
strength of constitution, and usefulness. ‘ 
Our position being true, it follows that if you 
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feed your colt on that diet alone which makes fat, 
he will grow fat; and if you feed on that which 
makes fibrin or muscle, his muscular development 
will, as a natural consequence, be greater ; and as 
the greater or less strength of the animal consists 
in his muscular development, it must be apparent 
to every one that his value depends much upon his 
diet while growing. 

Chemical analysis has also shown that one kind 
of diet will make an animal take on fat because it 
contains a greater amount of carbon; that corn is 
perhaps superior to any of our cereal plants in this 
respect, for fattening stock for the butcher, which 
is already matured or grown; and that wheat, as 
it furnishes more fibrin, or the muscle-making in- 
gredient, is preferable for young or growing stock, 
in which muscle or strength is necessary, and in 
fact constitutes its future usefulness. Next 
wheat, I think barley ranks as most prolific, then 
comes rye, then oats. 

But that it is necessary that the animal system 
should have other articles of diet than this or all 
of these, that the machinery should be developed 
regularly and uniformly, or even at all, for any 
length of time. The bowels must be distended 
with food that is more bulky, that the numerous 
little emunctories or vessels mouthing upon their 
internal surface may suck up these ingredients, the 
future constituents of the frame, and mix it with 
the blood, to be distributed, to increase the bulk of 
body in various points respectively. Then it 
clearly follows that the future value, beauty and 
symmetry of the horse is owing, in a very great 
degree, to the character of diet he is raised upon. 
That if you want a horse of strength, action, beauty 
and symmetry of form, raise him on those grains 
chiefly which are calculated to make him so; for I 
contend that we can, to a great degree, control the 
shape and model of our horses in this way, if not 
so much as by breeding and crossing, greatly more 
than most farmers are aware of; and we may 
breed and cross as fine stock as we please, and 
starve them, or even keep them fat during the 
whole growing stage of their lives, and our hopes 
will be disappointed in regard to them at maturity, 
when we reduce them to service. And here let 
me correct a mistaken view even among some con- 
noisseurs of horses, to wit, that his bone constitutes 
his strength: such is a great error; they are mere- 
ly the pillars, the points of attachment for the 
muscles, which are alone the motor organs, and 
constitute his faculty for speed and action, though 
the position, the mechanical position or arrange- 
ment of these bones influence very much his action 
and speed, yet their size does not. My article has 
already grown too lengthy, and for the present I 
will desist, but promise that in some future number 
to conclude, rather add more, of practical import- 
ance to stock raisers, especially to the amateurs of 
the horse—Ben. Munroe, M. D., of Woodford, 
Ky., in Am. Veterinary Jour. 
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Ovr Corn Premium in Licxtnc.—A. W. Stevens, 
of the Newark North American, offers to add his paper 
for a year, to the Licking boy who will win our Pre- 
mium. Goin, boys! How many other editors will 


do the same in their counties ? 
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Hiorses for the Farm. 


Mr. Eprror :—The time has come that farmers 
are opening their eyes to horse breeding, and every 
man is striving to get the best. I will give you 
my opinion as to what breed is the best for farm- 
ing purposes. The Morgan horses are active, 
and well fitted for the saddle or carriage, but they 
are not sufficient to draw the plow. The Nor- 
mandy breed of horses, although there are but few 
in the State at present, are in my view the best 
breed for the farmer yet introduced into our com- 
munity. They are heavy and muscular, averaging 
from 143 to 164 hands high, and weighing from 
1,000 to 1,800 pounds. Their limbs are short and 
well proportioned with their bodies, their disposi- 
tion is good and lively, although they are not fast 
horses, yet they are good travelers. In fact, they 
are the best bred for our business we have yet 
seen. Full bloods can be bought in France for 
500 franes, (95 dollars.) They are the most com- 
mon horses there. The half bloods sell readily at 
prices ranging from $150 to $1,000, and are in 
good demand at those prices. S. 
Woodstock, Champaign Co., May, 1856. 
20s 


Weaning Lambs. 


The time of weaning differs materially, accord- 
ing to the locality of the farms and the quality of 
the pasture. In a mountainous country, and 
where the land is poor, the weaning often takes 
place when the lamb is not more than three months 
old, for it requires all the intermediate time to get 
the ewes in good condition by the time of blossom- 
ing, or to prepare them for market. In a milder 
climate, and on better pasture, they are not to be 
weaned until four months old, and that is the pe- 
riod usually selected. On the other hand, if the 
pasture is good, and especially if it is the system 
or the interest of the farmer to sell his lambs in 
store condition, they frequently are not weaned 
until they are six months old. 

The first thing to be attended to is, to remove 
the lambs and the ewes as far as possible from 
ach other. There will be plenty of confusion and 
unhappiness for a while, and which would be pro- 
longed until it was injurious to both the mother 
and the offspring, if they were able to hear each 
other’s bleating: indeed, it would frequently hap- 
pen that the ewe could not be confined in her pas- 
ture, if she heard the continued cries of her young 
one. ‘Two or three days before they are intended 
to be parted, the ewes and the lambs should be re- 
moved to the pasture which the latter are after- 
wards to occupy, and then in the evening of the 
appointed day, the ewes are to be driven away from 
the pasture occupied by their lambs, or if they are 


moved to another, it should be a poorer and barer | 


one. It will be advisable, although it is not al- 
ways practised, to milk them two or three times, in 
order to relieve their distended udders, and to pre- 
vent an attack of inflamation or garget. In a day 
or two they will become quiet, or if any one should 
refuse her food, she should be caught and exam- 
ined, and the state of her udder should be particu- 
larly observed. 
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The management of the lambs will depend on 
the manner in which the farmer means to dispose 
of them; but at all events, they should be turned 
on somewhat better pasture than that to which 
they had been accustomed, in order to compensate 
tor the loss of the mother’s milk. Many farmers 
are very fanciful as to the provision for the weaned 
lambs. ‘The clover, or the saintoin, or the after- 
math, are selected by some; others put their small- 
er and more weakly lambs to weed the turnip 
crops; but there can be nothing more desirable 
than a fresh pasture, not too luxuriant, and yet 
sufficient to maintain and increase their condition. 
A great deal of caution is requisite here. The 
lamb must not be over gorged, lest some acute dis- 
ease should speedily carry him off; on the other 
hand, he must not be suffered to decline, for if he 
does, he will rarely recover his condition, however 
good the keep may afterwards be.— Youatt. 

ee 

Horse Shoes must be Bevelled on the 

Ground Surface. 


An iron shoe tacked on to a horse’s foot, is one 
of the unavoidable evils of domestication, yet when 
properly applied is not so great an evil as some 
persons might suppose. One of the objects in ap- 
plying the shoe, is, to preserve the natural concav- 
ity of the sole of the foot. A horse in his natural 
state, and indeed up to the period of his first intro- 
duction within the precincts of the “smithey,” has, 
generally, a concave sole: and wisely is it so or- 
dained ; were it otherwise, the animal would be 
unable to obtain secure foot hold; as it is, the in- 
ferior edge of the hoof—that is the ground surface 
—projecting beyond the sole, may be compared to 
the point of a cat’s claw or the nails of a man ; 
they grasp as it were, bodies with which they come 
in contact, and thus secure a point of resistance ; 
which aids in advancing limb, or body, over a 
smooth surface. Now in order to preserve the 
natural mechanical functions of the horn and sole, 
the ground surface of the shoe must correspond to 
the ground surface of the foot: that is to say, the 
ground surface of the shoe must be bevelled, cup 
fashion ; its outer edge, being prominent, takes the 
place of the hoof: its inner surface being concave, 
corresponds to the natural concavity of the foot.— 
It is a custom among some blacksmiths, to reverse 
the above procedure, and place the concave surface 
next the foot; and often, the ground surface ap- 
pears to be more convex than concave. In justice 
however to that much abused individual, the shoer, 
(who is not always at fault,) we remark, that often 
he is not allowed to use his own judgment, for as 
some people believe, “anybody can Doctor! a 
horse ;” so an equal number have an idea that 
\they know all about shoeing him, and men will 
often stand over the smith, and direct him as to 
ithe form of shoe and manner of securing it to the 
foot. 
| Notwithstanding men’s various opinions on the 
| general art of shoeing horses, we think that all will 
sooner or later agree with us, that a bevelled, or 
‘cup-shaped, ground surface is the best. We care 
‘not what may be the form of the foot, whether it 
‘be high or low heeled, contracted at the heels, 
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lengthened or shortened at 
concave or a convex sole : 
ground surface 


the toe, or having 
it is all the same. 


must alwavs be concave. In every 


other part of the shoe improvements and altera-|coflin you are buried in, the 
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late. “Take off these weights upon thei™ 
In 
taxed, even to the 


cotton from this 


England, where every thing is 


raw 


tions are suggested and indeed required in conse-|country and raw materials for manufacture come 


quence of the ever varying form, and action of the|in free 


, or at a merely nominal duty ; and I would 


horse’s foot under the states of health and disease ;|ask, are we more deficient in political wisdom than 


but, on the inferior surtace of the foot, we are pre- 


shoe, which no man can ever improve on, and if 
we were to follow that patte rn more closely, there 


would be fewer accidents, in falling, and less lame |thirty per cent., 


horses.— Am. Veterinary Jour. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Protection of Wool and Woolens. 


The late attempts made by a part of the Agri- 
cultural press to alarm farmers at the proposed ab- 
rogation of the duty on imported wool, looks like 
fighting that very legitimate piece of ‘mechanism, 
the windmill. If the same movement should be 


made to remove the duty from foreign wheat, I 
doubt not that more than one honest Quixote 


would poise his lance for battle. 
But to be serious, what does this duty on im- 
ported wool amount to? True, 


it enables govern-| 
ment to increase its revenue 


a trifle 


and Africa, the value of which average only fifteen 
cents a pound in New York; 


price shows, do not come at all in competition with 
our own finer wool growers. True again, some 
Australian fine wool has of late years been import- 
ed into New York and Boston, but very little has 
been received the last two years, and for the very 
sound reason that it pays better to send them to 
England; and since France has reduced her duty 
to a mere trifle, she will now compete with Eng- 
land for foreign wools. But if wool should rise in 


the United States to a price that it would not pay | 


to manufacture, what would be the harm of per- 
mitting the farmers’ customers from buying even 
fine wools from abroad free from taxation ?— 
Whatever helps the wool manufacturer to sustain 
himself in the home market against foreign fabrics, 
must a fortiori help the wool grower ; and that is 
a very narrow policy which essays to create the 
antagonism of the farmer against his customer. 

I take it that it is much more to the interest of 
our farmers that foreign wool should be bearded 
out of our market by our manufacturers when it 
appears in the shape of cloth, than to have it taxed 
out to the injury of the manufacturer in the wool. 
But as I said before, what does or what will the 
importation of fine wool amount to? We have a 

woolen company here who manufactured 325,000 
Ibs. of wool the past year ; they make more shawls 
than any other company in the Union; they use 
fine and the finest wools almost exclusively, but 
have only once made use of foreign wool, and hope 
never to be reduced to such a necessity again.— 
This company cares nothing for the duty on for- 
eign wool; but to the carpet manufacturer, this 
duty as well as that on chemicals and dye stuffs, 
js a great burden ; 


SSer- 


many of these companies have 


| England ? 
sented with a pattern for the ground surface of a/ 





by the levy ot 


| tion, 
15 per cent. on the coarse wools of South America| 


icessary and I 
they are used prin-|and physical strength of this free and sovereign 
cipally by our carpet manufacturers, and as the| 





Much stress is laid by these well 
exponents of farmers’ interests, on the 
| duty on imported woolens for the prote ction of our 
'woolen mills. True, there is an ostensible duty of 
but it is laid on the foreign in- 
which is verified by the foreign agent who 
passes the goods through eur custom house. It is 
susceptible of proof, that these invoices set down 
the goods thus shipped at prices one half and in 
some instances two thirds less than the prices they 
sell to the trade in their home market. But let 
this protection be what it may, does not the farmer 
as well as the manufacturer have the benefit of it? 
as it shuts out just so much foreign wool from our 
market, not in raw wool certainly, but in wool 
after it is manufactured, thus competing with both 
manufacturer and farmer. 

Your leader in the ¢ of the 15th, is 
|truly significant of the times now coming, and what 
a blessing it is that the era of high prices, specula- 
inflation, and consequent social luxury and 
effeminacy, are to have that salutary check so ne- 
may say indispensable to the moral 


meaning 


voice, 


Cultivator 


people, and above all 
health. 

If wool does not advance in price, other farm 
products must fall to a price that will be less re- 


munerative than fine wool growing at present 


so necessary to their soul’s 


|prices, which is low only in proportion as other 


farm products are or have been unusually dear.— 
Low prices of raw materials are indispensable to 
set the machinery again in motion. Some of the 
largest woolen mills in New England are only 
doing half work, while others are shut up. The 
stock of the Middlesex Mills and the great Bay 
State Mills, is now selling at 55 cents on the doi- 
lar. But most of these establishments have gained 
valuable experience in their losses ; now with bet- 
ter economy, improved machinery, indigenous de- 
signs, etc., to which may be added an enlarged 
home market, they will rise again, and the day will 
come when American woolens like American cot- 
tons will compete successfully with the cottons of 
Europe in the markets of the world. 

It is a favorite saying with some of our political 
economists, that we cannot compete with the pau- 
per labor of Europe. But with no standing army 
to support, no privileged orders to eat up ‘the fat 
and fleece of the flock, and consequently no direct 
taxation, we can and do compete successfully in all 
the useful arts, with every other nation. Talk 
about pauper labor; what are the wages or the 
compensation given to the poor million of Indian 
meal eating sewing women of our towns and cities, 
who make all the slop, and much of the finer 
clothing, forming the greater part of all that is worn 
in our land, as well as the vast quantities exported 
to foreign markets. Ss. W. 

Waterloo, N. Y., May 21, 1856. 
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Short-Horn Bull, Thornberry. 





(1035 A. H. B. 


12222 E. H. B.) 


OwnepD BY HARNESS RENICK, TO BE SOLD JUNE 19, 1856. 


Warite—Bred by Richard Booth, England. Imported in 1853. Got by Hopewell, (10332)— 
Dam Hawthorn Blossom, by Leonard, (4210)—Gd dam Blossom, 3d, by young Red Rover, (4905)— 
Gr gd dam Blossom, by Isaac, (1129)—Gr gr gd dam Blossom, by Pilot, (496)—Gr gr gr gd dam, 
Twin cow, by Albion, (14)—Gr gr gr gr gd dam, by Mr. Booth’s lame bull, (359)—Gr gr gr gr gr 
gd dam, by Suwarrow, (636)—Gr gr gr gr gr gr gd dam, by Mr. Booth’s son of twin brother to Ben 












(88)—Gr gr gr gr gr gr gr gd dam, by twin brother to Ben, (660.) 


Value of Corn Cobs. 





The truth will soon be out, and farmers who 
have been seized with such a terrible fit of econo- 
my, in the use of corn cobs, will have to yield to 
the light of common sense and reason. Dr. Chas. 
T. Jackson of Boston, informs the Patent Office 
people, that he has analyzed the corn cob, and finds 
that it contains 43 parts in one hundred, of nutri- 
tive matter, consisting of gum, starch and dixtrine. 
From this it appears that it is of scarcely more 
value to consume as food, than as fuel. This an- 
alysis being correct, no good farmer can afford to 
spend his time in soaking and salting, and grinding 
corn cobs, any more than he could afford to grind 
sugar maple trees into saw dust, and feed it to his 
cattle. Better by far use that time in sowing corn 
broadeast, or in drills, for fodder, with the absolute 
certainty of good results in feeding, than to resort 
to doubtful expedients to economise food.— Western 
Agriculturist. 

Remark.—AIl this looks very conclusive in the ab- 
stract. But now, suppose Dr. Jackson should an- 
alyze a bunch of boneset leaves, and report that an in- 
fusion of that plant would not in the least roil a man’s 
stomach, and yet every time the man drank the tea it 
did roil his stomach, what would you give for the Doc- 
tor’s science? Oh fudge ! don’t come at us with sci- 
ence which can be looked out of countenance by facts 








any day. Without a particle of science, we know 
that the corn and cob meal will do the business, and 
we don’t want any better argument than that. We 
do not advise to gather up cast off cobs for feed, but 
we do advise to grind corn in the ear, and thereby 
save the cost of shelling and also add fully one-third 
to the value of the whole as feed. Andif you add to 
this the labor of cooking the meal thus prepared, you 
make a still further profitable investment.—Ep. 
wit hpidmtatiiace 

A Tati Mute.—The Lexington (Ky.) Observer no- 
tices the sale of a mule by Samuel P. Humphreys, 
Esq., of Woodford, for the extraordinary price of $800. 
The purchaser was Mr. Taylor, of New York. This 
mule was raised by Mr. Ben. B. Groom, of Clarke, 
and was sold by him for $500 to Mr. W. T. Hierony- 
mus, who took it to New Orleans, where it was pur- 
chased by Humphreys. Itis nineteen hands one inch 
high, and is no doubt the finest animal of its species 
in the world. 


Wueart 1x Miami never looked so promising at this 
season before. Not quite so much in as usual. 
J. W. H. 
Tue Warren Co. Horse Snow at Lebanon last 
month, is reported to have been a very successful af- 
fair. They have fine horses in that region. 
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Free Importation of Wool, larger part of the surplus products of these colonies 


—— iwhich were sold in the European market and even 

S. D. Harris, Esq.— Sir:—I received the|in Asia Minor, were remitted to England in pay- 

Ohio Cultivator of the 15th April, with an article ment for the manufactures she had supplied to 

headed * Free Import: ation of Wool,” including to-| Spain and for these colonies ; which thus large sly 

wards the end a number of names intended I sup-/ contributed to promote the prosperity of E nel: ind 
pose as authority for the opinions put forth in the | and the destitution of Spain. 

article. 


| This, with some knowledge of the poverty of the 
If Mr. Dickinson is the gentleman who in 1827! American Colonies prior to the Revolution, made 


resided in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, his opin- me become a strenuous advocate for the manutac- 
ions are entitled to some weight, as I sincerely |turing industry of our country 


y; and in order to 
think his mind was so expansive and his inte ntions|avoid a similar result in the United States, such 


so liberal, as to grasp in his well wishes both the|laws should be enacted as to secure to our own 
wool growing and the manufacturing interests of| work-shops a remunerating profit for their labor ; 
our country. jat least, to the extent of the supply of our own 

It appears to me that it must be obvious to a com-| wants and comforts; also, to afford to the Ameri- 
prehensive mind that both must go hand in hand ;/ can citizen such protection and encouragement as 
that the destruction of woolen manufactories must} would insure them against foreign rivalry, so that 
eventually destroy our wool growing business, as | the products of our diversified climate and good 
the American manufacturer is the only sure mar-|soil shall not contribute to the wealth of foreign 
ket for the fleeces of the American wool grower ae 


tions, to the great detriment of the industrial 
and that any system of Governmental policy which | ‘pursuits and prospe rity of the American people. 
shall in its practical effect give an advantage to| 


It is a well known fact that a purely agricultu- 
the produc ts of the foreign wool manufacturers ‘ral people cannot become prosperous and power- 
over those of the American in our own market, | fi) that in order to become wealthy, a people 


must gradually but eventually destroy the Ameri-| myst employ their ingenuity, industry and skill 
can wool manufacturer in the United States ; and ‘upon the products of the soil, and by means of this 


it follows as certainly as the shadow follows the ‘industry and skill, give to each article the highest 
body, that our wool growing business must be in-| value which it is capable of receiving. By this 
volved in their fate. ; means each article is more than doubled, and often 

It is contended by many well meaning men, ‘enhanced to fifty times its value in its rude state, 
that foreign wool can ‘be imported into this country mae by the sale of such articles to foreigners, it 
so low as directly to injure our wool growing bus i-| 


B il | mi akes them indiree ‘tly contribute to the prosperity 
ness. ut were those gentlemen well acquainted of a country that pursues so wise a policy. 


with the value of lands in Europe, I think they| J; jg this system that laid the foundation of the 


would cert uinly come to a diffe rent conclusion. It] |power and wealth of England, and must equally 
is an incontrovertible fact, that in England and} contribute to the prosperity and power of Amer- 
most of the other wool growing countries of E U-| ie if we pursue it. 

rope, the annual rent of an acre of land, to say | cies these me you may perceive what 
nothing of the higher taxation, will cost more than | little I can do, is done for the benefit of the whole, 


a € — — ine = — in your) manufacturer, wool grower, and the community at 

. act > ¢g , are 2 » ohe : . 

a . Se 3 en it will taeretore be ¢ as US! large; and as a wool grower, I mean to “ Live and 
‘4 roris f > € ae S Pos: “ee ” . 2 : 2 p > 

with a sluggish inattention to our agricultural pur-| jet jive,” for I am satisfied unless the manufacturer 


suits Ss ose ¢ 2 y s e 2 ‘e S > . . 

eg ed ig € Fr the wool of ee on such} has a market for his products, the wool grower 
ds. col > > f 2 , si > ° 

oo uld be permanently sold in the| cannot be sustained. 


American market at a less price than could the} ] will thank you to insert these remarks in your 
wool grown on our fertile soil, which hardly costs | useful paper, as I think them worthy of some at- 
the rental of the land on which is fed the Euro-|;.ntion in our action upon this subject; at all 
pean sheep. events, I am so satisfied of their correctness, that I 
am willing to sink or swim by such a policy. 





In my early life, having had the opportunity of} 
examining the situation of Spain and that ot Eng- Respectfully, Wan, Jeeves. 
land ; the general impoverishment of Spain, the Weathersfield, Vt. May 14, 1856. 
wonderful prosperity of England; I was led mi- 7 
nutely to examine into the causes which led to| Remarxs.—We take pleasure in laying the prece- 
the great wealth of England and this general pov- ding letter of the venerable Mr. Jarvis before the read- 
erty of Spain, which at that time possessed nearly |ers of the Ohio Cultivator. The writer is too well 
three-fourths of the most fertile part of America,|known among the sheep men of the old school, to 
and I became satisfied that it was owing to the ag-| need a special introduction, having been long ago, in 


ricultural, manufacturing and commercial industry | the days of Col. Humphreys, a pioneer importer from 
‘ . ‘ . > 7” “4 > 
England, and to the total neglect in Spain of 


every branch of internal industry; that the work- me went sheep Socks of apein. Mie. candle te Ge eniy 
shops of Spain were in reality in England. The Wool Grower of any ren to cer knowledge, 
English work-shops supplied Spain with the larger who has publicly expressed himself at all favorable to 
part of the manufactured articles necessary for her |'h¢ scheme of Secretary Guthrie and the Bill of Sen- 
consumption, and nearly the whole of those for the | ator James. 

consumption of Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, Cen- In regard to the matter of this communication, we 
tral America and Mexico; and consequently, the | have but little to add to our previous remarks. Mr. 
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Jarvis does not appear so much as a partizan, as he 
does in the character of mediator. 
goes on to say “that any system of Governmental 
policy which shall in its practical effects give an ad- 
vantage to the products of foreign wool manufacturers 
over those of the American, in our market, must grad- 
ually but eventually destroy the American wool man- 
ufacturer in the United States.” Nothing can be 
more transparently true than this position, but who 
seeks such a policy’ Our Wool Growers do not— 
they have a better sense of both duty and interest,— 
they only ask for equal protection. 

The higher price of lands in Europe is well set off 
by the higher price of labor in the United States.— 
But we were speaking more particularly for the West, 
which seems to reverse the “ well known fact that a 
purely agricultural people cannot become prosperous 
and powerful.” True, we must have the facilities of 
commerce, but what do we gain in the main by a spe- 
cial application of “ingenuity, industry and skill, * 
* * giving to each article the highest value it is 
capable of receiving.” The highest comparative 
value our products can have, is when ready for market 
at first hands, at the present price of human labor.— 
Our farmers cannot afford to be economical. They 
plant by the thousand acres, tend by horse power, and 
when the crop is ripe the hogs must go to the field, 
harvest, shell and grind their own feed, and when 
they have fatted themselves, must go to market in car 
loads, with the hair on! Itisin view of such facts 
that we say, there must be but one step from the pro- 
ducer to the ultimate manufacturer. Let the two 
stand side by side, upon equal footing, and we will not 
quarrel as to what that footing shall be in regard to 
the rest of the world. 

But where is the necessity for the destruction of 
either? Our good friend Samuel Williams tells the 
readers of the Ohio Cultivator, that nineteen out of 
twenty-two woolen mills in the State of New York 
have failed in the last five yc.7s nd in another letter 
he tells us that it is true many ot t.e proprietors begun 
without the requisite capital or skill. Here is a key 
to the cause of failure in more businesses than the la- 
mented woolen factories. Look at the pecuniary dis- 
asters which have swept over the fortunes of such men 
as the Allens, Stevens, Sherwood, Binghams, Jewett, 
Clay ; and yet who will say that cattle and sheep 
breeding or pork packing is unprofitable ! 
limitation to healthful extension or speculative enter- 


There is a 


prise, and the sooner our fast world learn the location 


of those land-marks, the better will it be for them- 


selves as well as for more sober people. 

We heartily thank Mr. Jarvis for his letter. It is 
both liberal and candid, and merits, as it will receive, 
the careful consideration of an intelligent public. 


— i 


THE ie or THE West, for May, was out in! 
time, and has a decidedly healthy look. We feel a} 


sort of family pride in the success of this valuable | 


magazine. 


In this spirit he | 
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Economy in Cattle Feeding — Gardening. 


Solon Robinson of the N. Y. 7ribune is a sort 
a John Baptist among the old agricultural fogies 
of Gotham. Once in a while he breaks out in a 
startling prophecy or proposition, and goes off like 
a rocket. This is what he says of the economy of 
cattle feeding : 

“The time will come when feeding cattle with 
a pitchtork will be considered slovenly farming, 
even though the hay may be put in racks or feed- 
boxes ; just as slovenly as it is now thought to be 
to carry it out in armfuls and throw it down upon 
the ground, perhaps that, too, half-leg deep in mud. 
The time will though slowly, when no one 
but a slovenly farmer will think of feeding hay or 
straw until it has passed through a cutting engine ; 
and the time will come when all good farmers will 
grind their hay into meal, just as good farmers do 
now their corn, because they will discover that hay 
meal is just as much more valuable than coarse hay 


ss 


come, 


as corn meal is more valuable than the whole 
grain. When both are ground and duly mixed, 


then, and not till then, shall we learn the true 
economy of cattle feeding.” 

Or Farm Garpens, Mr. R., at a late meeting 
of the Farmers’ Club, advocated planting every- 
thing in long rows, so that nearly all the labor of 
cultivation can be done by the horse hoe, and the 
persons who cannot find time for spade cultivation 
will not neglect, as they now do, this valuable aid 
to family economy and health, the farm garden.— 
What is most needed now is, for us to endeavor, 
by constant reiteration of the subject, to induce 
farmers to cultivate and eat more garden vegeta- 
bles. We must keep talking of what it is best to 
raise, and how to plant and sow, and tend and 
make produce in the easiest manner. 
| Judge Meigs, at the same meeting, coincided in 
‘the opinion that if farmers could be induced to 
adopt the system of planting all sorts of garden 
vegetables in long rows, so that all the hard work 
_would be done by horses, there would be no lack 
of garden vegetables. He then drew a picture of 
a farmer’s garden—half a dozen bunches of holly- 
hocks—two or three bunches of mildewed goose- 
berry bushes—a row of scraggy currants along the 
fence—a little spindling asparagus in one corner— 
some roots of pie-plant in earth so hard it could 
‘not grow—here and there a rosebush, with a hund- 
red times as many bugs as flowers—two rows of 
peas, yellow, sickly, and choked with weeds— 
squashes, pumpkins, melons, cucumbers and gourds, 
growing in close proximity—here and there a sun- 
flower—and here, there, everywhere, weeds, weeds, 
weeds. Such are farm-gardens as they are too 
often seen in all directions. 

cctshanciianiii lillian 

Measurine Corn in Butx.—The following is 
said to be the most correct plan yet adopted :— 
Multiply the length, width and height together ; 
then multiply that product by eight; cut off the 
two right hand figures; the left hand product is 
correct answer in barrels. 





- ——™. ———— 


“You're doing a smashing business,” 


as the gar- 
| dener said to the hail stones. 
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Tue Inuivors Stave Fair having been located at 
Alton, the people in the southern part of the State, 
called Egypt, who expected the Fair to be held this 
year in that quarter, are dissatisfied, and purpose to 





get up a rival exhibition, to embrace some fifteen of 
the richest counties of the State. 
oe 


Notices of Publications Received. 


Gen. Wortuineton’s Rerort.—The last Legisla- 

| ture very wisely ordered an extra edition of the Report 

ait ~lof the President of the O. S. B. A. in pamphlet for 
—_—_ < 5] at . * . _ . . 

4 popular circulation. This document is upon our table 

The Editors Table. — P 

_ jand will serve to cut a good many fat steaks from, for 

rs. rs ere ~~~ | our readers. We wish every farmer in ihe country 

Our Apvertisers.—The Machine men come down | 


ith thei i selina teal could have acopy. Give us concise reports and plenty 
upon us W 2 » 2S TE > 0 , 
pon us with their neat engines rather formidably in | of them, so all the people can get them. 


this No. Nowis the time to get your harvesting) ‘ 
tools all ready, then you will want Threshers, Separa-| THE WESTERN AGRICULTURIST, at Pittsburg, Pa., 
tors, Cider Mills, etc., and now you know where they | Comes out since Ist April as a sn octavo, — 
are to be had. |monthly. Mr. Negley is a good writer, and the Agri- 
Grece’s CatTte Sare comes off at his place below | oe 2 : in A: iss a neg 
Circleville, on Thursday (June 5th) of this week.—| “per a“ ie ne 
Just as likely as not we’ll be there. Gregg advertises | waktineinletae tse ic 
to sell al/ his Short-horns, but he has one pet of late| Gexesre Farmer.—Jcseph Harris has purchased 
importation which will be reserved, as his wife objects, | the interest of Mr. Vick in the Genesee Farmer, and is 


and she has some personal interest in the stock. |0W Editor and Publisher of that paper. 
Hold on, George ! 
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Transactions of the Michigan Agricultural Society 
Cor. L. G. Morris’ Stock Sate.—It will be seen| for 1853 and 1854. For these good looking vols., we 
by his final announcement to-day, that Col. Morris has are indebted to J. C. Holmes, Secretary, which com- 
been induced to change his purpose of entirely with-| Pletes our set of Reports from the Peninsular State to 
drawing from the stock business. We are glad of| the present. These are ambitious looking volumes, 
this, as no breeder in America has a better reputation. | #24 good as they are, we must say of them as we did 

Onto Cuttivaton Premrums at County Pana) Dr. Kennicott’s Illinois book,—they need a good 
We gratefully acknowledge the compliments of the deal of pruning to make them conform to our idea of 
County Societies which have liberally offered the Ohio — bg _— oe esos agr ween he. Be 
Cultivator as premiums at the next Fairs. Of those _ Pnadkurgy . 0% —= enn aie 0 
who have thus laid us under obligation we have no-| on Pt he 98 7 7m. Sommas bes cor 
ticed the Societies of Crawford, Erie, Montgomery, ee ore 


Hardin, Muskingum, Columbiana, Trumbull, Ottawa, | — — Errata et cg 9 te “= 

ny aad : : | of Southern Life, by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. T. 
and perhaps othe rs which have escaped our notice.—| jp Peterson, Phila. 276 pp. ; muslin gilt, $1 ; pa- 
We hope to see this wholesome practice adopted and| _ per, 75c. 


»reevere } ‘ N ietiec a | e ° 
persevered in by all the County Societies. Some Santmyer has laid this book upon our table, got up 
have given way to unreasonable grumblers ; but you|;, Peterson’s neat and substantial style. The story is 


" iefy ; , ai > ° . . 
cannot satisfy all grumblers, even if you paid them| witching one enough to keep romantic young folks 
wages to attend the Fairs. Better determine to do| 


h t th awake all night. 

right, and then stick to it. ° 

éiiag New Votumes or THE Four Great BritisH Reviews, 

namely, Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and 

| ? ©. . 

“The wheat looks well and stands even on the| London Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 

ground. Oats hardly above the clods. I think we| Magazine, (monthly,) commence with North Brit- 
Sith hiaeen Thad f mn f ish for November, 1855, and the other Reviews and 

shall have light crops of grass. There is greatcom-| Blackwood for January, 1856. 

: _ Terms or Susscription—Any one Review or Black- 

up very well. We gathered the seed out of the field| wood, $3 a year. Blackwood and one Review, or any 

last Fall.” That is the way to have good seed corn. | two Reviews, $5. The four Reviews and Blackwood, 

c . | $10. Four copies to one address, $30. 

Manvat Lazor Scxoot 1x Iowa.—Our friend A. | Postage (which should be paid Quarterly in ad- 
Failor, late of Crawford Co.,O., has sent us a pros- | vance) on the four Reviews and Blackwood to any 
pectus of a Manual Labor College which is going into| Post Office in the United States, only 80 cents a year, 
ET NE eet SE aaa /namely: 14 cents a year on each Review, and 24 
— ee nee _— a cents a year on Blackwood. Address L. Scott & Co., 


is Secretary of the Board, and will give special infor- | Publishers, 54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New 
mation to such as inquire. | York. 


Crops 1n CLERMoNT.—Walter Butler writes us :—| 


plaint of the corn failing to come up. Mine is coming | 
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A Chapter of Sundries. 

Not long since we propounded several inquiries to 
our excellent friend Charley Cornwell of Salem, Co- 
lumbiana Co.,in response to which he sends us a 
batch of sundries. We would like to get such dishes 
of hash from all parts of the country as the season pro- 
gresses. Our friends who write seasonable articles 
will please bear in mind that we go to press a week 
before the date of our paper, to allow us time to get 
our edition in the Post Office at date, so we ought to 
have all copy two weeks before our day of publication. 
But to Mr. Cornwell’s letter : 


Tue Woot Business.—There has been but little 
said in relation to wool by purchasers ; all is quiet. I 
do not think there will be an increase in the number 
of fleeces, as many sheep died last winter, but there 
will be more weight, as our farmers generally fed more 
grain. The price will not average above closing rates 
of last year ; there may be (as there always are) some 
that will run wild, and excite the market, though this 
will only be of short duration, as there is more than 
enough wool now in the market to keep manufactu- 
rers through to Ist Sept.; this, together with the 
heavy importations of woolen goods and present low 
price of domestic woolens, is enough to make dealers 
cautious. I am very sorry to see the Circular sent out 
by the Cleveland Wool Depot. I think it will have 
the tendency to mislead, and will result in harm. 

Wueat.—The early sown wheat looks remarkably 
well, the late looks sickly, though it will come out. 
think there was as much put in last fall as at any time 
before, owing to the high price that was paid for wheat 
during the summer and fall. 

Fruit. — There will be sufficient fruit (except 
peaches) for domestic purposes, but I think the sur- 
plus will be small. 

Horses.—* Hassan” [Charley’s Arabian stallion,] 
looks and is in better condition than I ever saw him. 
He is doing a very respectable business, and good 
mares are sent to him from a distance, though I have 
never advertised him ; and those who have sent mares 
and seen his stock, are returning to him again. I 
have a colt that I will show with any horse colt of his 
age (one year old) in Ohio. If possible for me to do 
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very fine Durham bull from the Shakers, and last fall 


young stock ; so you see we are doing a little in the 
way of improving our stock, and will continue as fast 


working among her flowers, and attending to setting 
out shrubbery and dwarf fruit trees. When you can’t 


you can take Hassan and take a ride with Mrs. C 
horseback, and go and see our neighbors, and make 
yourself at home until I return. Very truly, 





the country. Ihave them in great perfection. In 


at Cincinnati, when the rage for hogs ran high. I 








— >(0S 
a aol 


~ SIS 


is a neighbor of mine, purchased three years ago a 


purcHased another very fine one, which will be old 
enough for service by fall, which we can use to our 


as we can with our limited means. 
Home Arrarrs.— Mrs. Cornwell is quite busy 


find any thing else to do, I should be most happy to 
have you come and see us. Should I not be at home, 


- on 


C. H. CornweE tt. 


+2600 

Berksutre Hocs.—John C. Crowder writes us from 
Springfield, [ll. : “ I saw something said in the Culti- 
vator about fine hogs. It has been said by some that 
perhaps there was not a pure bred Berkshire hog in 


1840 I took the W. Farmer_and Gardener, published 


then procured from such men as Isaac Hutchen, M. 
Beach and John Mahard the stock of the imported 
Reading, Newbury and Windsor Castle, and have im- 
proved and kept up the crosses until I have got what 
I am proud of, as the premium lists of our State and 
County Fairs will show. [f your Ohio friends want 
something superior, I can supply them.” 

Remark.—The above reference to the W. Farmer 
and Gardener, has led us to examine the volumes of 
that periodical in our library. In these we find the 
hog question was very amply discussed. We wonder 
that so good a periodical was ever allowed to stop 
publication. It contains stores of good things for 
Western farmers from the pens of the most eminent 
of our agricultural writers.—Eb. 


7~ceooe + 


List of County Fairs in Ohio for 1856. 





Hamilton 












ahns dtineseede Carthage .............. September 9—12 
so, I will have him at Cleveland in September,—he | Trumbull .............Warrem ............0. “10-12 
will do honor to the horse ring there. “ Know Noth-| eee ah iguanas cy or lag aioe s PRES a hy 
ing,” the sorrel colt I had at Columbus last fall, that} Ashtabula............ DOORN vic sidececccds “ 17—18. 
took the first premium, has been taken by Lewis La-| Seen oneeneses <-o 2s caasieees “ 18-18, 
vake to Troy, Miami Co.,O. He is now two years| Butler 2.000 2000.222JHamiltone...06020///2) October 1-3. 
old, and I never saw a better colt of his age. Mr. a stabs bk -- Zanesville tees eees 7 1—3 

. ‘ “Ss ; dobland ..... 000+. ee “ 1—3. 

Lavake writes he will be very fast, and says he is| Clark .....0 °°. °°..." Springfield. ..... ..... “ 1—3. 
very much pleased with him. Belmont 0100s cone UN a. cencus “ 1—3. 
Swine.—I had two thorough-bred Suffolk sows die | soryueng ny 207777 Ne MsDOMe ween eee ceeees o 
last week ; one of them from the stock imported by | Delaware ......... anv GD tgninusenens 1S 1-3. 
Stickney, which was beautiful and was admired by poe bene e eee eeeeeenes Heron aaetseeessseese 13. 
all. Ihave been unable to find out the real cause of| Morgan..... |..." MeConnelisvilie a 
their death ; they refused their food the day before | Greene..-.......... Kemia..-.....seeeeeee oe 5 1—3. 
they died, and 1 noticed they would pant as a hog woe EO abba ~~ ett rae age ' + 
would that had been run hard. The boar that was|Stark.................. Massillon ............ “ 1-3. 
fed and slept with them all winter, is from appear- <> habaanat ee teeteeceese = = . 
ances well enough. I recollect salting my sheep; a| Licking .............. Newark............... 89. 
shower came up before they had eaten the salt, and I esos iene ~ Clinton........... . ee) 
drove them away into the shed. I saw the sows eat-| Harrison .......0..0...Cadin ss) BIO. 
ing the salt, but did not believe it would do them any | Summit .... ......... Akron ........sseeceees . 8—10. 
harm. I now think the salt killed them. ee qeeen tans he treteeeeeeenees P’ et 
Sueer anp Catrie.—I have but a few extra sheep,| Guernsey .............Cambridge--...----.-. 910. 

f and they are doing with their lambs very well ; also aes rete eeeeceens _ > e—16. 
my Durham heifer. I kept them and in fact all of my Le adie ahi PRO RE additi Ww 4 

», stock from the storms all winter and spring, and find| _““t US know of any changes or additions. selimith 

7ig it pays, as it takes less food and the stock looks fine| site to have our table complete and perfect as early 

> when grass comes. My friend Geo. Satherwait, whol as possible. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
During our visit to the Lake last week, we noticed 
the apple trees making a good show of blooms.— 


There is also a tolerable show of peach blooms, but 
they do not look healthy. Hardy cherries are prom- 
ising. Quinces badly killed. The finer kinds of 
Evergreens have suffered badly. 

~<sene 


The Strawberry Question. 


The Cincinnatians claim the right to decide all 
questions about strawberries, but somehow of late 
there has been much disagreement among the horti- 
culturists of that city, in regard to who among them 
shall be acknowledged as authority, and which of sev- 
eral varieties shall be awarded the precedence as a 
market fruit. After several months of active contro- 
versy, the questions seem to be laid on the table until 
the ripening of the present season’s crop shall produce 
evidence that all minds can appreciate, (with sugar 
and cream,) when it is expected the contest will be 
quite animating, and may extend to other communities 
where some attention is also paid to the culture of 
this fruit. For instance, here at Columbus we have 
about twenty approved varieties now set for a full 
crop, including the most popular sorts of Cincinnati 
and of the Eastern cities, so that we hope to be able 
during the coming two or three weeks to make such 
observations as will throw some light on the question 
of the comparative merits of the different varieties.— 
Such of our friends as can give us a call, during that 
time, at the Columbus Nursery, are invited to take 
part in the investigation. We will note some of the 
results for our readers. 

The Louisville folks are puzzled by what they call | 
a “ Strawberry Freak.” They state that several per- 
sons in that vicinity have procured from Cincinnati, 
and cultivated for a year or two past, plants of the va- | 
riety called Longworth’s Prolific, which is known as 
a staminate or hermaphrodite variety, and last year) 
the blossoms were distinctly staminate, while this year | 
they are all pistillate. They call upon the Cincinnati | 
men to explain this mystery. We have not seen any 
reply, but we presume they will dispute the facts as to 
the genuineness of the plants or the character of the 
blossoms, as they will not readily believe that such 
changes ever take place. M. B. B. 





Tue DeLtaware Grapre.—We were shown, some | 
weeks since, a handsome silver medal presented to A. 
Thompson, Esq., of Delaware, by the Massachusetts | 
Horticultural Society, for specimens of the Delaware | 
Grape presented at the exhibition of the Society last| 
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fall. This compliment is well deserved by Mr. T. for 
the praiseworthy efforts he has made to introduce this 


fine grape into notice, without resorting to the usual 


| practice of selling the plants at high prices for the 


sake of large profits. The committee of the Mass. 
Society, who have seen a vine of the Delaware grape 
in bearing, state that it is not identical with the Tra- 
miner or any other foreign variety of which they have 
any knowledge, and from its character they are of the 
opinion it is a variety originated from seed in this 
country. They also express the belief that it will be 
found quite valuable as a table grape, in which opin- 
ion we fully concur, and only regret that the vines are 
not of vigorous growth, so that they could be propa- 
gated more speedily. The past severe winter killed 
nearly all the young wood, so that no cuttings could 
be obtained the present season ; hence people must 
wait another year or two before they can obtain 
plants. M. B. B. 


.2s*ee+ 


Timely Hints. 





MEtons prefer sandy soil, but they will ordinarily 
do well on clayey loam, if it is deep, mellow and rich— 
but without these three requisites success cannot be 
expected. A barrow full of manure and sand spaded 
in for each hill will do much to counteract naturally 
unfavorable soil. The first week of June will not be 
too late for planting melons, if the season proves fa- 
vorable, and pains are taken to prevent injury from 
striped bugs ; and we know of no better means of 
doing this than covering each hill with a small box or 
frame, say a foot square and six inches deep, covered 
with milinet or mosquito netting, till the plants are 
out of danger. 

CucumBERS may be planted any time this month, 
and the first week of next month for pickles. They 
also prefer a sandy soil, but will thrive on any tolera- 
bly warm and rich land. We have found the White 
Spined variety the earliest, most productive and best 
for the climate—though we have no great fancy for 
any kind. 

Winter Squvasnes are favorites with us, and would 
be more generally cultivated if the finer varieties were 
better known and their cultivation understood. The 
true Valparaiso variety is the best of all, and when 
well matured may be kept till the middle of winter. 
The Boston Marrow is the best for fall and early win- 
ter use. Squashes require the best of soil, and plenty 
of manure, and must be protected from bugs, which 
we have found more destructive to the vines in Ohio 
than in more Eastern States. Care should also be 
taken to plant the different varieties as great a dis- 
tance from each other as possible, especially if seed 


is to be saved, as they are very liable to mix and de- 


generate. 

Lima Beans are among the best of garden luxuries, 
and their productiveness is unbounded, if the vines 
only get a good start in good soil, with room enough 
to run. They should however be planted as early as 
the 15th to 20th of May. Our main object in alluding 
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to them now, is to state 
beans for eating in winter as “ pork and beans,” and 
we always aim to raise a supply for this purpose as 
well as for summer use. 


Beets AND Carrots for late use may still be sown, | 


only observe to soak the seed 4 or 5 day 
ing, else it will be likely to fail. 
--7eoe + 
Tue Errects or THE Past WinTER have been more | 
disastrous to fruit trees 
to believe. 


s before sow- 
M. B. B. 


than we at first were willing 

Most of the peaches of bearing size in| 
this region are killed, including the splendid orchard | 
on Pomona Farm, which was the main dependence! 
for our market supply. On our Maclura Farm, about 
1500 trees one and two years planted, escaped with | 
the loss of about 25 per cent., which are now replaced. | 


Cherry trees of all the large varieties are pretty gen-| 


erally killed, or so damaged that they will hardly sur-| 
vive. Apricot and plum trees 


some kinds of pears. 


much the and 
Many kinds of ornamental 
etc., 


same, 


trees, evergreens, roses, 
full extent of the damage cannot yet be determined 


as some may yet sprout from the ground. M 


-7ee + 


Items from the Horticulturist. 


- B. B. 


Keeping boquets is an important consideration. 
Let two clusters of fresh gathered flowers be intro- 
duced into a sitting-room; place the one in the 
mouth of a narrow-necked jar of water, and ar- 
range the other over a shallow dish of water, and 
it will be found that the latter will be perfectly 
fresh, days after the former are faded. If a larger 
dish, with water in it, is placed below, and a bell| 
glass set in the water, so that no external air ¢ an | 
enter, the flowers may remain perfect, say « 
lias, ete., for whole weeks, because they are sur- 
rounded by air incessantly moiste ned by vapor 
from the plates. 

If you want to be successful in transplanting, | 
don’t be afraid of working in dull weather. If you 
are shy of a “Scotch mist,” buy an India- rubber | 
mackintosh. Nothing is so cruel to many sorts of 
trees as to let their tender fibres parch up in a dry 
wind, or a bright sun. Such weather may be fun | 
to you, but ’tis death to them. 


‘ame- 


Hives, in which swarms of bees of the previous) 


year have died, should be kept clean and dry, and) 
out of the way of mice, for the purpose of hiving | 
new swarms in them. 

Some of the old gardeners have an idea that old 
cucumber and melon seeds produce plants more 
fruitful than those from new seeds. The most lux-| 
uriant plant is produced from the good, sound and | 
plump new seed. 

STIRRING THE So1t.—As soon as crops appear | 
above ground, the soil should be 


around them. This is one of the advant: uges de- 


rived from drill culture, and a very important one | 


it is during dry seasons. The deeper the ground 
is loosened, the better will it support vegetation ; 
the loose ground on the surface acts as a mulching, 
and prevents the rapid evaporation of the moisture 
from below. The air is also allowed unimpeded 
access to the roots, facilitating those electro-chem- 
ical changes upon which the growth of plants so 


that these are the best of all| much depends. 


are also killed, but the| 


varefully stirred | 
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showers more or 
all soils ; surface 
immediately atter 
to gain suftlicient 
the hoe, but let the 
weeds be a conse- 


Heavy summer 
less consolidate the surface of 
stirring should therefore tollow 
rains, and never allow weeds 
headway to suggest the use of 
\cleanliness and freedom from 


| quence of repeated surface cultivation. 


Sweet corn, summer squash, and vegetable mar- 

rows, may be planted at intervals of two or three 

weeks, if a constant supply of tender vegetables is 
| anticipated. 

Peas, tomatoes, etc., may be hastened to matu- 
rity by pinching out the points of the plants.— 
Chee ‘king growth will induce 
fruiting. 


a tendency to early 


| In transplanting, always puddle the roots in a 
mortar of soil and water, unless the weather is dull 
|and showery. 

Lawns must be frequently mown to look well; 
‘rake the cut grass quite clean. A hard broom will 
answer for small plots. In more extensive places, 
the patent grass or daisy rake is indispensable.— 
Cut early in the morning, when there is copious 
dew, and clean up immediately, if you wish to 
| economize labor. A smooth, green lawn suggests 
lrepose and quiet; all necessary labor, in keeping, 
| should therefore be performed in the most expedi- 
| tious manner. 





| 
Bugs on Vines. 


| We sometimes hear of tobacco dust, plaster, 
ashes and soot, being dusted upon the plants as a 
preventive. It is well known that plaster, ashes 
‘and soot are all excellent fertilizers, and facilitate 
| the growth of the plants, if thrown upon the ground 
contiguous to their roots. But if it is thrown upon 

| the leaves, it fills up and stops the pores, and clogs 
| the free circulation of the juices, and prevents the 
| harmonious workings of God’s natural laws in pro- 


| duci ing the che mical ch: unges of the sap in the leaf 


by contact of light and heat of the sun and air. 

i The vine-grower will find by pursuing this 
course, that he checks the growth of his plants by 
| covering the upper surfaces of their leaves with 
| dus t of any kind, while the under surfaces are left 
ifree, (the most vulnerable as well as the most in- 
| viting point of attack by the enemy,) and that he 
has thrown more dust in his own eyes than he has 
|in the eyes of the bugs. By forcing plants into a 
premature growth, the *y are rendered more tender 
| and more liable to destruction by these rapacious 
little insects than those raised in the ordinary way. 
| It is a well authenticated fact that they will destroy 
|cucumber plants from the green-house or hot-bed, 
in their third and fourth rough leaf, leaving those 
grown in open ground that are more hardy entirely 
| untouched, even in their first and second leaf. It 
therefore often happens that the pl: ints intended to 
| produce fruit for the “ Bic Bugs,” falls a prey to 
\the insatiate appetite of the little bugs, and the 
dust theory turns out to be a “HUMBUG.” 

The best and most reliable plan to protect the 
young plants is to form a frame work large enough 
to protect a hill and cover it with gauze or net 
work sufliciently fine to prevent the bugs from en- 





tering, and loose or open enough to admit the sun 
and air.— Country Gentleman. 
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SuGGEsTIONS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

We are now upon the eve of the “ heated term,” as 
it proved last year and the year before, and our good 
women folks can do very much to get things in a train 
for passing the Summer as well as may be. Soon the 
men and boys will be in the full sweat of the Summer 
work, and now is the time to have ready for them a 
good supply of loose, light garments, so they may 
change often and keep themselves clean and comfort- 
able. The feather beds should be all hung up in a 
safe place, and good clean straw or husk mattresses 
used for beds. Be sure to have the bedroom windows 
so they will be let down for ventilation, and if suitable 
leave the doors open. Good fresh air is a great medi- 
cine. Have tubs or buckets for free bathing, to wash 
off the sweat and dust before going to bed, and be sure 
to have a night shirt for every one, so they need not 
sleep in a garment saturated with sweat and impurity. 

Take good care of the youngsters, and do not oblige 
them to go sweltering about in woolen clothes ; give 
them a pair of tow pants held up by suspenders, a 
loose sack or wamus, and a light hat, and keep them 
at home nights. Spread your tables with plain, whole- 
some food, avoid unnecessary exposure, do your duty 
like a good woman, and trust in Providence to carry 
you all safely through the Summer’s labors. 

SPRING IN THE NORTH-EAST. 

A good lady friend writes us from a pretty’ village 
up North : 

“ Our Spring, though late, is opening very beauti- 
fully up here on the Reserve. But I think our “ but- 
tered beans” will scarcely be in season this year.— 
Garden seeds are waiting for warm suns, mostly above 
ground, and these chilly rains put the children quite 
out of conceit with their flower beds. I must say 
however that the weeds have advanced surprisingly. 
Nothing but thrifty roots of dock to be seen where 
last year were nice onion, beet and parsnip beds.— 
How did they get there, is an incomprehensible prob- 
lem tome. Others make the same complaints and 
worse. ‘Is the centre of the earth composed entirely 
of dock seed,’ which last year’s rains quickened into 
such exuberant life, is a question open for discussion. 

“Last week I visited the farm, and have been home- 
sick ever since for its green fields and budding woods. 
And the new little Short-horn, ‘ Cherry-blossom,’ is 
such a pretty creature! If ‘ Master Lu,’ of whom I 
read occasionally, will come and see us, I will give 
him the calf. That pony should have a companion.” 


+23 6eo——__—_—_ 


Young Ladies should be Natural. 


“Do other people wear them so?” asked a little 
four years old pet where we were visiting, as we ad- 
justed a part of her clothes according to our own fancy. 
We were almost startled by the thought that so young 
a child should have learned the importance of doing 
as others do. It seems indeed to be one of the first 
principles engrafted on the minds of most children, 
that we must follow the lead of others around us.— 
How do others do and what will they think, not what 
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is appropriate, right or best, controls the mother, and 
the child soon learns the lesson. And this seems to 
grow with their growth and strengthen with their 
strength, till they become to a great extent, artificial 
characters. They do not live out their own lives, and 
hence discontent, anxiety and unhappiness follow, to 
themselves and those immediately around them. 

The over eager desire for dress, style and equipage 
similar to those whom we—shall I say it '—envy, has 
done incalculable mischief, and the same dread of sin- 
gularity extends to our habits of thought and action. 
We seek to conceal ourselves and appear as another. 
It makes one’s heart ache to know how much of the 
apparent life and happiness that we see around us, is 
a mockery—how much hollowness there is in our so- 
cial life, because we try to be what others are, and do 
what others do, whether we have the appropriate nat- 
ural gifts, and the appropriate aids, or not. We seek 
to be something different from what we are or should 
be, and have too little independence. We are too 
often afraid to express an opinion or be known as the 
advocates of a reform or measure which others con- 
demn. 

You should take a pride, girls, in having an individ- 
ual character. God has given each of you peculiar 
traits and dispositions and talents, and it is one of the 
most important duties of life to become acquainted 
with ourselves, that we may know what traits to fos- 
ter, and what to suppress; and having ascertained 
| your own powers, susceptibilities and tastes, set your- 
selves to improve in your line ; for constant progres- 
sion, constant improvement should be counted a ne- 
cessity—but it should be a natural, healthy growth, 
not a mere imitation. 

Individuality is more cultivated among men, than by 
our own sex, we believe. We regret that itis so, and 
yet are not surprised, for from childhood our training 
is usually such as to make us fearful of occasioning 
remark or drawing down censure. We do not dare to 
be singular. Some on the contrary, despising this as 
affectation, fall into the opposite extreme, and take 
particular pains to appear eccentric, to excite the won- 
der and censure of others. This affectation of oddity 
is as objectionable as the opposite ; the only remedy 
for either, is to look more at the mind and heart and 
less at the outward appearance, both in controling 
ourselves and judging others. 
| A wise independence of character, where nature is 
followed and cultivated, belongs to the true nobility, 
and will be so estimated by all who are noble enough 
to appreciate it. Teachers would accomplish more for 
their pupils, and confer a benefit upon the entire com- 
munity, if they would take more pains to cultivate in- 
dividuality in their pupils Children are not consti- 
tuted alike, and a teacher with ordinary tact can soon 
discover for what each one has a natural fitness, and 
while there are studies which all should master, there 
are some which each child is quicker to learn than 
others, and in which he should be encouraged to 
excel. 
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The idea that children or young apne should all| separate every particle of milk, so that it will keep 
§ be moulded to the same form, is absurd, contrary to|a@ year, would destroy the grain and render it oily. 
| 





nature, and causes a great loss to society. How often, | Aer keeping a few months it would exhibit the 
bad effect, < » longer it should be kept the 
especially in cities, are misses compelled to practice | id effect, and the longer it should be kept 
|more perceptibly injurious would that effect be. 
the piano year after year, when they have no love for| ake. 
, hen half ti ar ‘ I can suggest a plan whereby butter makers on 
it—!1 J > # bestower : : £ 
10 ear for music, when half the time thus be hard water land, if skeptics, can satisfy themselves 
would have made an excellent accountant, housekeep- | fairly. In May, when grass is good, work one 
er, or proficient with the pencil, or an accomplished | ¢rock, without washing, in your best manner ; then 
writer. And we might mention many other similar| take rain water and wash, as soon as your churn- 
mistakes and consequent failures. jing g is completed, all the milk from the butter. Be 
In England they commonly manage these things|C#re cape in washing to pull the butter over with a 
more wisely. For instance, if there be a family of ladle so as not to affect the grain; then put it 
: was away some sweet, ¢ ac 2 res 
daughters, while all have good mnie Sr odin: | way in some sweet, cool place, out of the reach 
of any bad influence of which it can partake, until 
it has assumed its proper color ; then work it over 
by hand and lay it down in your crock; and after 


jit is laid down the same care must be taken to 
a proficient in music, another in painting or designing, | kee ‘p it through the season. A common farm cel- 


a third makes a capital housekeeper, while a fourth | lar, with meats, fish and vegetables, would spoil in 
becomes an excellent accountant and book-keeper, or | | sixty di Lys the best package of butter ever made. 
having a fondness for out of door pursuits, becomes a| Then in like manner, or in your own way, wash 
| scientific botanist or geologist, or both. | another with water that you know to be hard, as 
How much pleasanter to visit a family thus ohenane’l some springs that are hard m dry weather in the 
“gare |rainy seasons are nearly soft; lay down and keep 
than one where all are modeled alike, and if the plea-| : ny . . 

pypirenneypagpretenninnceetcooy- | both parcels as near alike as possible, without salt, 

8 -] 8 8 8 £ =, ; v > | . . 
sure of others i us augmented, how much more) 4. butter does not require salt to preserve it any 
must be that of the young ladies themselves! J.C. B | more than lard does. Salt is only necessary for 
| the purpose of flavoring anything that is not pal: i- | 
Hard and Soft Water for Butter. facenss Salt can be worked in at any time. Then | 


tion, their natural inclinations and tastes are carefully | 
watched by the parents, and their education conducted 
accordingly ; and the result is, one becomes perhaps 








s seer 


There was a spirited discussion among the butter| jar ne ponding wih: Sede ane ener | 
a J © ~ |salted with Liverpool salt, and observe the result. | 

makers of New York, last season, on the comparative} You will probably be as well satisfied as I am that | 

| merits of grasses and water. We preserved a commu-| hard water injures butter. A. B. Dickinson. 

| nication from A. B. Dickinson to the Tribune, for the| Hornby, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1855. 

| purpose of reproducing it at this time as a suggestion 

to those who like to try experiments : 


— “—e7F 
A Love of a Bonnet. 
If hard and soft water lands are to have a fair = 





test, so as to decide which is best adapted to mak- SS 
ing first quality butter, the trial certainly should oni , none m 
cas es r . aoe . —_ a = 1, If cost a hundred dollars, | 
take place at the season whe n first quality butte: And it was the “‘ sweetest thing !” 
can be made. May and September are the two Perched above a queen of collars, 
best months in this latitude, with part of June, Tied with vast expanse of string. 
something depending on the season. And the fringe weighed twenty ounces, 
It is not my purpose to say whether I believe Round her mantle short and cool, 


: : And her silk brocade with flounces, 
that grasses as well adapted to the production of Filled the pew superbly full ! 


first quality butter do not grow on hard water land Dainty gloves, and ’kerchief broidered 
J? ’ ’ 


as on soft, but I do mean that it is just as indispen- In her psalm-book kept the stops, 
sably necessary to have soft water to wash the All the things she wore were ordered 
per, / sige From the first Parisian shops. 

milk from butter, as it is to have soft water to wash shit ahaa eeeemenaaee 
— iene slic ss . ut that Hundred Dollar Bonnet! } 

fine linen, or to water-rot flax to make the hurl That's the gem { wish to paint: 

soft, or to water plants. And it is by no means Such a shower of things were on it, 

invariable that in a limestone country the springs I was enough to craze a saint. 

or streams are of hard water, though usually they Oh, I could not hear a word of 

are. In some localities they are just as soft as W hes the pleds pester sare, 


i > : . For the shapes and “ shines” unheard of 
the rain that falls from the clouds, and which was That were floating round her head ! 


absorbed within a mile distant from some hard Bands and plumes, and flowers and laces 
sf ¥ 8, 




















water lake, or pool, or the ocean itself. Fancies more than you could name ; 
It may be said that many of the best butter-mak- And “ they say " Miss Dorsey's cases 
! ° se Boast a dozen “ just the same! 
ers do not wash their butter. Of this fact I am way Ce all ital 
: — Pe . ee hilodol. ow I wonder who will wear them ! 
quite well aware, and in the vicinity of I hiladel If the pastor seeks to teach 
phia, where they make as good butter for imme- By his texts, he well may spare them— 
diate use as any where, they never wash their but- Tis the mildiners that preach ! 
ter, nor do I believe that it would be improved for a our eyes a are drinking 
. * ‘ . wil os a Jounting o’er their costs anew, 
immediate use there or here, by wa: hing ; but I That we break the Sabbath thinking 
do mean to say, that to work butter sufficiently to “What if we could wear them too !” 

















For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Visiting the Sick. 

“T shall be pleased to see them, if they don’t 
stay long,” remarked Nelly, the other day, when 
told she might expect some visitors. Poor girl! 
she has suffered so much during a long and trying 
illness, from fatigue and over excitement by visit- 
ors, no wonder she hoped they wouldn’t “stay 
long.” 

But few are aware how much injury is done by 
admitting visitors into the sick chamber, and of all 
the physician’s orders, this is generally the least 
regarded. Even short calls are sometimes highly 
injurious, and the practice of spending the atter- 
noon at the house of your sick friends, should never 
be indulged, though the patient is convalescent, 
and you are an intimate friend or relation; for the 
sick, worn out with disease and suffering, are una- 
ble to exercise self-control, and may unconsciously 
become deeply engaged in conversation, and go en- 
tirely beyond their strength, before they are aware 
of it, their recovery thereby retarded, if not serious 
injury done. 

No person will intrude herself into the chamber 
of sickness, who cares more for the welfare of her 
suffering friend than for the gratification of sympa- 
thetic curiosity. Enquiries can be made respecting 
them through the family, and also necessary or 
complimentary messages sent. Enter the sick 
room cheerfully and quietly, avoid remarking on 
the changed looks of the patient, or teasing them 
about ills or medicines; and do not recommend 
this or that remedy, and insist on their trying it, 
as most every one have their own special cure-alls, 
and it is generally the most prudent way to keep 
them for their own special ailments. But still, it 
you know of any thing you think will be beneficial, 
mention it to the nurse. Children will be inter-! 
ested in their sick friends: by sending them with} 
some present, when you cannot go yourself, and 
remember their visit must be short. 


Charlotte, Vt. May, 1856. Kate H. | 





L. G. MORRIS’ AUCTION SALE, 
OF FIRST CLASS IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


To take place at Mount Fordham, on the 24th and 25th | 
days of June, 1856. | 
‘THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE, IL-| 


ljustrated, with celebrated and Prize Animals, fully descriptive 
of each lot to be sold, as to ages, pedigrees, etc., will be ready for 
delivery on or about the 25th of May, and will then be forwarded 
to all my present stock correspondents, and as many others as may 
desire it. L. G. MORRIS. 
Mount Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y., May 15, 1856. 


"-« EMERY’S PATENT HORSE POWERS, = 
THRESHERS, SEPARATORS, SAWS, &o.— 


The Subscriber is now prepared to contract for the delivery of | 
the above celebrated Machines any where in the Western States, | 
or at Chicago, as may be desired, on the most favorable terms. 

The workmanship of the Machine is not surpassed by any, and 
for durability and economy, the testimony of thousands in all parts | 
of the country bear willing evidence. | 

Please send in early orders, to secure machines in time. 

H. D. EMERY & CO., 


June 1-3tt 204 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 


| 


} 


\ ILLET SE ED.—WE HAVE NOW ON HAND. 


a quantity of prime Millet Seed, which will be sold at two| 
dollars the single bushel, and at one dollar fifty cents when ten 
bushels and upwards are ordered. New bags, 2s. Address, with 
money properly enclosed at our risk, H. C. WHITE, 

Jan. 15-6tt 196 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MOFFITT’S PATENT 
Grain Thresher and Separator. 





Ts CUT REPRESENTS MY EIGHT HORSE 
Separator, patented in 1852. From its first introduction to 
the present time, it has taken the first Premium at all the Ohio 
State Fairs, the World’s Exhibition, at N. Y. 1853,and in England, 
where it has received the highest commendations of the Press, 
and all the Agriculturists. 

My Eight Horse late Improved Patent Separator was introduced 
last season, and with the most satisfactory results, in every re- 
spect proving superior to the original Separator. The improve- 
ments in this Separator are,1 have dispensed with the use of 
Side-web introduced and used in the original Machine, and also 
much of the smaller Gear that belongs to the original Separator ; 
itis also more than four hundred pounds lighter, has but four 
small bands, and is much simpler, and more durable than any other 
machine in use to Thresh, Separate and clean perfectly ready for 
market. 


FOUR HORSE THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 
The Farmer’s Own Machine. 

This Machine is designed for Farmers’ own use. It threshes 

and cleans the grain, delivering it in bags at once. 
PREMIUM OHIO HORSE POWER. 

This Horse Power is decidedly a superior Horse Power in every 
particular, being VERY STRONG, LIGHT RUNNING AND DURABLE. It 
has taken several Premiums as a First Class Power for general 
purposes. 

A. B. CRAWFORD’S PATENT IMPROVED CLOVER 

HULLER. 

Patented 1850, which much supercedes his of 1844, being a self- 
feeder, and much superior in other respects. 

Those wishing to purchase Machines please send your orders 
early. All my Machines are warranted the best, and made of the 
best material. All the Journals run on Babbitt Boxes. 

Address the undersigned at Piqua, Miami County, Ohio. 

Apr. 15 4mt JOHN R. MOFFITT. 





‘i ABOVE ENGRAVING REPRESENTS A 
Mowing Machine recently invented by E. Ball, of the firm of 
Ball, Aultman & Co., of Canton, Stark Co., O. Notwithstanding 
this is a late invention, and not known beyond the neighborhoods 
in which the Machines were sold last harvest, yet it is the unani- 
mous opinion of those who witnessed their performance, that this 
is destined to become the leading Mowing Machine of the country. 
We will add that as space will not permit a mingte description, 
this machine possesses a number of new and valuable principles, 
which are peculiar to this machine alone. We claim 
Ist. That it will do better work on uneven ground than any oth- 
er machine in the country. 
ba It will cut lodged grass well, where it leans from the ma- 
chine. 
3d. It will not clog in wet or fine grass. 
4th. It is the most substantial and durable machine in use. 
5th. It runs light for the team, and has no side draft. 
= It need not be loaded on a wagon to be moved from place to 
piace. 
Five hundred of these machines are now being built for the com- 
ing harvest. All we ask is that farmers will give them a trial. 
BALL, AULTMAN & CO 
Ap. 15-4mt Canton, Stark Co., O. 


OHNSON HOUSE—J. R. SURBRUG, PRO- 


@? prietor, Superior street, Cleveland, O. 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN GENIUS t- 


A MOWING MACHINE WITHOUT GEAR. 


we 


‘The Eieath Mover. 


Tas celebrated Mower, (patented to J. E. Heath, Sept., 1855,) has been practically tested through several 
seasons, and the only verdict given has been, that it is the best machine in the world. The Indiana State Board of Agriculture 

awarded it the first prize at the State Fair in 1855. 

It has simplicity, beauty, lightness, durability and efficiency to recommend it above all others. 

lst. The motion imparted to the Cutters is obtained without Gear, by zigzags in the face of the main wheel. 

2d. The Cutters are made like the best edge tools. 

3d. The cutting is done upon the principle of shears. 

4th. There is no “side draft.” 

5th. The Machine can be started ahead without backing up 

6th. A single span of horses can operate the Machine throughout a day, cutting from 8 to 12 acres. 

7th. The Reel is of great service when the grass or grain leans from the Machine. 

8th. The Lever is at full command of the driver, by which the Cutters can be raised to pass over any ordinary obstacle, without 
stopping the cutting operation. 

Price of the Mowing Machine, $125; one-half and freight, etc., to be paid on delivery ; one-fourth by note payable Sept. 1 ; one- 
fourth by note payable Nov. 1, or 

$10 orr For Casa Down! 

{— This Mowing Machine can be changed into a Reaper in a few minutes, by attaching a platform from which to rake off by 

hand. Platforms furnished for $2 each D. C. HENDERSON, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, Sandusky, O. 





AGENTS IN OHIO 


Ashland, Ashland County, Slack, Benebright & Co. | Marion, Marion County, J. W. Bain. 
Akron, Summit “ H. Wettemore. Monroeville, Huron “ S. D. Fish. 
Bucyrus, Crawford ‘“ Lorin Converse. Newark, Licking “John M’Cune & Co. 
Bellevue, Huron “ Harkness & Co. | Norwalk, Huron “ P. E. Latimer & Co. 
Canton, Stark a5 John Laird. | Patterson, Hardin “ P. C. Boslow 
Cincinnati, Hamilton ‘ J. M. McCullough | Plymouth, Richland * Geo. Bevier. 
Dayton, Montgomery “ N. G. Thom. | Ravenna, Portage “ Recellus Root 
Elyria, Lorain “ A. C. Gay | Republic, Seneca ” B. A. Sheidley & Bro. 
Eaton, Preble pi Rinehart & Riner Salem, Columbiana “ W. Kidd & Son. 
Frederickton, Knox “ James Rogers & Son. Townshend, Huron “ P. S. Philips 
Granville, Licking 6 Jones & Bro. | Troy, Miami “ Hart & Harter. 
Hamilton, Hamilton “ John C. Skinner. | Tiffin, Seneca “ Naylor & Co 
Huron, Erie “ J. W. Sprague. } Vermillion, Erie “ Charles Bottsford. 
Mansfield, Richland “ J. S. Blymire & Co. Wooster, Wayne “J. A. Anderson. 
Massi lon, Stark = C. M. Russell & Co | Xenia, Greene ” Gibhart & Und: rwood. 
Mount Vernon, Knox “ Furlong & Savage. Zanesville, Muskingum Co., Douglas, Smith & Co. 
Medina, Medina ” H. G. Blake. 
June 1 
REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES. | te THE BEST IN THE MARKET. £1 


\ ANNY’S ADJUSTABLE REAPING AND apy PATENT PORTABLE CIDER 
4 Mowing Machine, is the only successful Combined Machine AND WINE MILL.— The Subscribers are sole Agents in 
which has ever been offered to the Farming community. Its rare | Philadelphia, and also for the States of New Jersey, Delaware and 
qualities are rapidly being known and appreciated. No Machine of | Maryland, of the above celebrated Cider and Wine Mill, which is 
the kind has ever received such unbounded applause from all sec- | believed to be far superior in effectiveness and durability to any 


tions. thing of the kindin the market It can be worked by a couple of 
10,000 men to = peer ee = eight or ten barrels per day, and can also be 

+f i readily adapted to horse power if desired. 
Made and sold in the United States within three years past. One of its principal features is the arrangement of the recipro- 
cating pistons, which by their alternate action cause a quantity of 
apples or grapes to advance with irresistible force against the 
passing teeth of the rapidly revolving cylinder, so that they are 
First Premiums awarded since 1852. rapidly reduced to pulp, and are discharged into the tub beneath 
23 the mill. By an operation at once simple and beautiful, the apples 


s ‘ are irresistibly retained against the revolving teeth till they are 
2 Baby =m = tel Memeo at the Parts World's Fair, torn into a fine pulp. In other portable machines they are often 
y d 0 a s 8 alr, 


Manufactured the past season. 
128 








1855 cut into — ran which of course will not so readily part with 
. ‘ ‘ 2 the juice when subjected to pressure. The press attached to the 
PRICE OF MACHINES AT CLEVELAND. wesiine is capable of poutine a scemsene eoual to ten tons.— 

Combined Machine, with Common Fingers........ 0.6.6 6.00005 $130 | Each mill is furnished with two tubs, one being filled while the 

Combined Machine, with Malleable Fingers .........+......++ 135 | other is undergoing the pressure 

Single Mower, with Common Fingers................ a These Mills are made in a style of workmanship which chal- 

Single Mower, with Malleable Fingers ..........6..-sseeeeees 120 | lenge comparison with any other. They are warranted to work 

Pivot Castor Wheel extra..........-cs eee ceececeneeeeeees ..» 10} well. Weight about 350 lbs. Three Silver Medals awarded it last 
This pivot or castor wheel is, we think, the greatest and most| Season. Dealers supplied promptly and on the most liberal terms. 

practical improvement which has of late been applied to the Ma-| _ Our stock of Agricultural Implements and Field and Garden 

chine, for both man and team, and needs only to be seen to be ad- Seeds, is one of the most extensive and best selected in the United 

mired. Parties ordering Machines should be particular to -ay States. Illustrated Catalogues furnished on application 

whether it should be sent. In case no mention is made of it, we PASCHALL MORRIS « co., 

shall send the Machine, with other improvements, at $130. Seed and Agricultural Implement Warehouse, 
Descriptive Circulars can be had upon application by mail or oth- May 1-2tt Philadelphia, Pa. 


erwise, containing prices, terms, &c., &c. Orders should be sent 


in early as possible, as they will be filled in the order they arere- @'TRAWBERRY PLA NTS.—STRAWBERRIES 


art ‘ilies ith each Machine \ imay be transplanted at any time between March and Septem- 

arrantee is given w J Machine. is |ber. I have every variety for sale ; will put them up so that the 

Manufactured for Ohio by DEWITT & HOWELL, may be safely transported to any point. 4 7 , 
June 1-2mt Cleveland, O. { 


My price is for Longworth’s Prolific, $2 per 100; other varieties, 


M 0 w I NG M ACHINES including all the other Cincinnati Seedlings, $1 per 100. No orders 


taken for less than 100 plants 
E ARE NOW READY TO SUPPLY MOW- Every person having ground sufficient to plant the Strawberry, 


. shoul : rer-fs g fr , 
ers to those who wish a reliable machine—one that has houid do so ; it is a never-failing fruit 





peel tested, and has proved unequivocally superior to) pay 15.4¢ J A — ay - 
With the conditions of our warrantee, every practical farmer _. — ps <n: exam sae 

will see the folly of experimenting with new machines. \ Ww EET POTATO PLANTS—PRICE RE- 
We warrant our Mower to give satisfaction and to be superior to, \7 DUCED —$2 50 per thousand—$20 for ten thousand. Leba- 

any other, the purchaser being the judge. non Yellow variety. Can be planted late as the 20th of June, and 
If a machine does not give satisfaction, immediate notice must "pen well. Address M. M. MURRAY, 

be given. MINTURN & CO., . Fruit Hills Nurseries, Twenty Mile Stand P. O., 


ay 1-2mt Urbana, Ohio June 1-2t* Warren Co., O. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. | CLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT. 
— rack. "EHERE IS NO LONGER A QUESTION OR 

Notes of a Trip to the Frontior...... ..... .cccoccsscsecss — doubt in the minds of those who are best acquainted with the 

: = ’ - advantages the Cleveland Wool Depot offers for the sale of woo!s, 
Effects of Food on Colts ; Our Corn Premium in Licking ...... 162 | of its importance and practicability. 
Normandy Horses ; Weaning Lambs; Beveling Horse Shoes. 163, Located, as it is, at the outlet of the great wool-growing West, 
Protection of Wool and Woolen Goods............csec.ccse--- 164 | C0ing of easy access to wool-growers and merchants, and within 
: om . . 24 hours ride of the most distant manufactories of New England, it 
Short-Horn Bull Thornberry, (Lllustrated); Value of Corn possesses great advantages. 

Crops ; Tall Mule ; Warren Co. Horse Show ; Wheat in Mi- 165 | y\lauufacturers (except those who are engaged as speculators in 

eee Spee e Kaeo vepeeneaesles 


Feet Bene renee ee eeseee Wools) speak in the highest terms of this system, and the many 
Hon. Wm. Jarvis on the Wool Question 


inaereseae . sees e+. 166 | satisfactory letters we have received from our wool-growing 

: a ae ae ane 167 | friends, have stimulated us to increase our efforts to make this 
Seonomy in Cattio Feoding ; Cora in Bulk....... aad house what it should be—a safe and reliable channel for the sale 
EDITOR’S TABLE. of their Wool. It has surmounted all the difficulties and opposi- 

. fe ee eo ee * _¢c oe tion that could well be brought against any enterprise by a class of 
. poedeey: a . —— fhe ony my Sa ous. speculators opposed to it, and it now has more and stronger recom- 


ton’s Report—Book Notices 168 mendations than ever. We have spared no pains or expense in 

_—— <psrgabageseigar ge TES PN athe dS eke aa ~ making ample arrangements for all who may wish to avail them- 

Letter from Columbiana—Wool—Fruit—Horses—Swine, Sheep selves of the advantages arising from this manner of grading and 
and Cattle—Home matters; Berkshire Hogs ; County Fairs. 169 | sejling Wools 

HORTI ULTURE Merchants and wool-growers, who wish to realize on their 

4 » Wools, on delivery at our depot, can be accommodated with liberal 

Fruits at the North ; Strawberry Question : Delaware Grape ; advances. If desired, sacks will be sent, as heretofore, to those 


Melons ; Cucumbers ; Squashes ; Lima Beans............+- 170'| wishing to send us their Wool, and Wool Twine for tying up 
Beets and Carrots ; Effects of the Winter ; Keeping Boquets ; fleeces will be furnished at from 13 to 20 cts. per lb. 

Transplanting ; Bees ; Stirring the Soil ; Vegetables ; Lawns : When several in one neighborhood wish us to forward sacks or 

Bugs on Vines Ree ie ae RR PEE 171 | twine, we prefer sending to one address. Our customers in Illi- 

% nois and the Western States will find, that ordering sacks from us 

HOME MISCELLANY. will save them much trouble, and insure the safe arrival of the 

Suggestions to Housekeepers; Spring in the North-east ; Wool here, as our sacks are all numbered, and stamped “ Cleve- 


Young Ladies should be Natural ..............000+ cess cues i72 | land Wool Depot,” and after being filled by consignors, will require 


, : . . . ~ no other marks. 
Hard and Soft Water for Butter ; A Love of a Bonnet, (Poetry) 173; we hope for a liberal patronage. Our prices are low for hand- 


RE ND SENS Sku Wan sue: Sins cecsveenss cused Gebubes coaes 174 | ling and selling, and we promise our employers, that our undivided 
Markets and Advertisements 17 | attention shall be devoted to their interest. 
5 ° : iii Skis bs Very respectfully, 
May 15-3mt GOODALE & CO. 
MARKETS. GRICULTURAL SEEDS.—THE SUBSCRIB- 
= ri 14 ers offer of the growth of the past year, and of the finest qual- 
Onto CuLtivaTor OrFice, May 30, 1856. ities, their large stock of siti 
We have no new light upon the future of the produce business.| Early Yellow Stone Turnip, at 75 cents per lb. 
< | Yellow Aberdeen do do do 

In some places where farmers held on while prices were high, 


they are now selling rapidly at the present rates. The Continent Early White Stone do 
7. : T ) > 7 y 

of Europe, now it has escaped‘ from the scourge of war, seems! large White Norfolk do 50 do 

, Large White Globe do 50 do 
about to plunge into a whirlpool of speculation. Let them once with twenty other varieties of Turnips, for which see priced cata- 
jnaugurate this Yankee policy, and Commerce is King, despite the | logue. Also, 

: song Ore » Carrot, 2 ’ 

crowned heads. The effect of this upon our country remains to Long Orange Carrot, clean seed $! per Ib 


Skirving’s improved Ruta Baga do, 50 cents per Ib. 
75 


White Field do do 75c do 
be seen, but if our people can turn an honest penny by mixing in,; Early Short Horn do do $1 do 
they will be sure of being in the market. | Long Red Mangel Wurtzel Beet, 50c do 
y _ esa tes yO: = “ k “ « weet 1 a = White Silesian Sugar do 50c do 

Woo..—F. C. Sessions of this city is buying largely, and reports Round leaved Spinach, 5c do 
that the favorable weather of the past few days, has caused a Neg Flanders do $1 do 
pretty general commencement of shearing in this and the adjoining Prickly or Winter do 7Se do 


, ‘ fi and at reduced rates in quantities, and a full assortment of vegeta- 
counties. The clips offered have been taken at prices ranging from }je, Flower and Field Seeds, warranted fresh, pure and true. 


30c to 4lc for common to extra fine wools in superior conditions| Lucerne and White Dutch Clover, Sainfoin, English and Italian 


Ray Grasses, Sweet Scented Vernal Grass, The Fescues and other 
viz :— ‘ . “ 

. , ee varieties of Foreign Grasses, and the most approved mixtures of 
Extra full blood Saxony and Merino......... seeees 37%@43c. | English, French and Domestic Grasses for Lawn purposes. 
I hree fourths to full ge ea ee 35a 374. oli Spruce, and other Evergreen Seeds—Osage Orange and 
One-half to three-fourths do.........ceeseeeeeeees 33.@35. Honey Locust for Hedges—Yellow Timber Locust—Improved King 
Common to one-fourth do. ........0 sce ceceeceees 2533. Philip Corn—Japan Peas, &c., &c. 
WPONOS WEIOE 0 occ s cece ccvccccccccccesccscees 20.425. | 


| Qgtalogues mailed to applicants enclosing a three cent stamp, 
tee ce eee enes | and orders by mail promptly responded to. ™ 
oa Ww : ; | J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John st., New York. 
NEW ¥ ORK, May 26.—Frot e—Dull ; sales of 10,500 bbis.— Droscorka Batatas—New Chinese Potato or Yam, at $3 per 
3 ae ; Sales of 50,000 bush. Corn improving; sales of dozen. Description and direction for culture furnished to appli- 
7,000 bush. ° 
Provistons—Pork advanced ; sales of 350 bbls. Beef steady ; a, : May 16-3tt ns x te Bs 
sales of 250 bbls. Lard firm; sales of 350 bbls. Bacon wanted. 166 ORGAN FIGURE Po FOR SAI E. THIS 
=rersererer | x L I si, 
CINCINNATI, May 26.—FLour—An active demand sprung up on N entire Colt was foaled 17th June, 1850, was bred by the 
Saturday, and 4,000 bbls. sold at $5 25, all for shipment this morn- Subscriber from the best Morgan stock in Vermont, and possesses 
= bad peed = _ avy bbis. at $5 30, and 100 bbis. extra at), combination of all the peculiar points of excellence, which dis- 
$5 40, 170 bbis do. at $5 75. tinguish the real Morgan Horse from all others, and is now for 
sales of 600,000 pounds at Se, at which they are very frm to-day; | sai2;,,f fom, tne Subscriber's long experience in breeding Morgan 
10 hhds. Bacon shoulders sold at 7c packed, 80 hhds. sides sold - Horses, he feels confidence in saying, that the above mentioned 


Tub washed ........... Pere 

















Poe 3 aoe : | Colt is one of the best now living. For further particulars, please 

S%Xc. 100 tierces hams at 10c. | direct to the Subscriber at Derby-Line, Orleans Co., Vt. 

= — = |_Meyistt = ___CSOLOMON STEELE. 

pusLic SALE OF SHORT-HORNS.—I WILL) {INE STOCK FOR SALE.— THE SUBSCRI- 
offer for sale at mv “ Plainview” Farm, one mile south of Cir- ber has two fine thorough-bred Durham Bulls, one two and 


cleville, Ohio, at Auction, June 5th, 1856, my entire herd of Short- | the other three years old, got by the imported Bull 3d Duke of 
horns, consisting of Cows, Heifers, Calves and Bulls, about 35 in| Cambridge, and some fine Durham Cows and Calves, for sale at 
number. Of these, 25 are thorough-bred, the balance full bloods | |ow prices. : 
and high grades. The cattle are in strong, vigorous and healthy| He has also for sale a variety of Jacks and Jennets, of the best 
condition, having been sheltered during the past severe winter. | ality and of different ages. JOHN T. BRASEE, 

I Fo not per to ee ' boy bidders ” employed, such sales be- | May 1-5t* Lancaster, Ohio. 
ing declared void by law. I retain the privilege of publicly biddin “ | 
on 3or4animals. I donot intend ~dae hen me to sell | | ARMERS WHO WISH TO MAKE THEIR 
my cattle. Gentlemen can rely on it not being a sham sale. Pedi- | business more profitable and pleasant, and who desire to work 
grees ready by 10th April. A credit of six months given on approved more with their brains and less with their muscles, will find in our 


paper. GEO. W. GREGG. AcricuLtuRAL Books the requisite knowledge. 
Circleville, Pickaway Co., Ohio, on C. W. & Z. R. R. | Our Catalogue comprises seventy-five different works devoted 
May 15-2tt 


to the Farmers’ interests, which will be sent by mail postage paid, 
a siinailait eS ea __ | on receipt of price. P » 
sUIDT a nla al A Descriptive Catalogue will be sent to all who will furnish us 
\ILLET SEED.—100 BUSHELS MILLET SEED | with aaa. C.M. SAXTON & CO., 
i for sale at $1 50 per bushel, by J. M. M’CULLOUGH, } Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st., N. Y. 
June 1-1tt 162 Main st., Cincinnati. | May 1-2tt 
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